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THE PROVINCE YEHUD 
AND JEWS IN THE ACHAEMENID EMPIRE 



Prof. Michael Heltzer had the excellent idea of collecting thirty ar- 
ticles of his, dispersed in various publications, in a single, nicely bound 
volume, 1 the use of which should have been enhanced by the triple index 
of names and terms discussed (p. 260-267), of places mentioned in the 
book (p. 267-270), and of sources, biblical as well as Greek (p. 271-274). 
Unfortunately, the references given in the indices are often inaccurate. 
The collected articles, generally short, reflect Heltzer's research from the 
years 1979-2006 on the province of Judah and the Jews in Persian times 
(539-331 B.C.). The Author warns the reader that the book does not aim at 
presenting a history of the Achaemenid Empire, not even a history of the 
Jewish people under Persian rule. It is a collection of studies on particular, 
even punctual topics: chronological, geographical, social, financial, ad- 
ministrative, literary, etc. He nevertheless seizes the opportunity to stress 
the unrealistic character of some recent monographs dealing with the pe- 
riod concerned (p. 3), like C.E. Carter's and D. Edelman's. 2 Instead, he 
recommends other works (p. 2-3), among them The Cambridge History 
of Judaism I. The Persian Period (Cambridge 1994). However, the reader 
will be well advised to check the statements made there in Chapter 10 by 
M. Smith, as stressed by Heltzer himself (p. 159). 3 

Since the articles are republished without updating, it is not surpris- 
ing that some marginal Author's observations cannot be accepted easily in 
the present state of the art. This procedure has the advantage of providing 



1 M. Heltzer, The Province Judah and Jews in Persian Times (Some Connected 
Questions of the Persian Empire), Archaeological Center Publication, Tel Aviv 2008, VI + 
274 pp., bound. ISBN 965-7162-15-7. 

2 C.E. Carter, The Emergence ofYehud in the Persian Period. A Social and Demo- 
graphic Study, Sheffield 1 999; D. E d e 1 m a n, The Origins of the Second Temple, 2006. 

3 Cf. also "Bibliotheca Orientalis" 42 (1985), col. 166-167. 
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the original text of the articles, but also invites the reader to update it by 
himself. It is not possible to review here the thirty articles contained in the 
book. The reviewer will therefore deal with some particular questions and 
eventually add some complementary considerations. 

Four articles deal with the Book of Judith, in which the Author tries 
to recover historical elements, as well as clues for determining its original 
language. From the name Oiava given to Akko in Judith 2, 28 he infers 
that the Greek translation of the book was based on an Aramaic source 
(p. 31-34). The correct assumption that Okivoc is an Aramaic form 4 needs 
some supplementary explanation, since the arguments forwarded by the 
Author do not fully convince the reviewer. In fact, Okwoc witnesses the 
well-known tendency of Galilean Aramaic to append a final -n(a) to in- 
variable words ending in a vowel. 5 A similar case occurs a few words 
further, where Is|xvaav is certainly Ia|xvux/Ia|xveux, 6 i.e. Yabneh with a na- 
salized b. However, two place names do not yet prove that the source of 
the Greek version 7 was written in Aramaic, and not in Hebrew as most 
authors assume. One would have expected here a reference to S. Jerome, 
whose translation in the Latin Vulgate version was revised by him in the 
light of a shorter Aramaic text {PL XXIX, 37-40), nowadays lost, but pos- 
sibly used in some Hebrew midrashim. The Vulgate does not have the list 
of place names with Okwcx and Ie|a.vaav. Other characteristic toponyms, 
reflecting the use of Aramaic, are missing as well in the Vulgate, thus 
BeKTiA,e0 in Judith 2, 21, Baiu^oua and BaiTO(ieo9ai(i in Judith 4, 6, and 
EypePnA, Xoug, and Mox^oup, in Judith 7, 18. None of these place names 
corresponds to a historically known site. 

"Bectileth near the mountain north of Upper Cilicia" (Judith 2, 21) is 
the first place where the army of Holophernes encamps at the beginning 
of the campaign in the West. Now, BeKiiXeB is a transcription of Aramaic 
By{t) qtllat, "Plot of putting to death" or "Site of carnage", as seen already 



4 This was noticed also by F. Stummer, Geographie des Bitches Judith, Stuttgart 
1947, and F.-M. Abe 1, rev. in: "Revue Biblique" 55 (1948), p. 139. 

5 References in E. Lip in ski, On the Skirts of Canaan in the Iron Age (OLA 153), 
Leuven 2006, p. 246-248. 

6 I Mace. 4, 15; 5, 58; 10, 69; 15, 40; II Mace. 12, 8.40. 

7 The critical edition of the Greek version by R. Hanhart, Iudith (Septuaginta 
VIII/4), Gottingen 1979, used by M. Heltzer, is complemented by R. Hanhart, Text 
und Textgeschichte des Bitches Judith (Mitteilungen des Septuaginta-Unternehmens XIV), 
Gottingen 1979. 
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by F. Stummer. 8 By is attested in Galilean Aramaic, for instance in Beoapa 
or Bnaapa, " Beth-Shearim", and by zrh, "guest house". 9 As for qtllat, it 
can be found in Targum to Ruth 1, 17 10 and in Targum to Esther 9, 5. The 
"plain of the Site of carnage" in Cilicia, near the Taurus range, is probably 
the place of the battle of Issus in 333 B.C., 11 i.e. the plain of the Payas or 
that of Delicay. The traditional losses are 110,000 Persians killed and 450 
Macedonians. If this hypothesis is correct, the redaction of the expanded 
Judith story, as attested in the Greek version, can be dated from the late 
4 th century B.C., when such a symbolic place name was still meaningful 
and could, at the outset of the story, cryptically announce the fate of Holo- 
phernes and of his army. 

The main events of the story are located at Bethulia, another unknown 
town. The ostracon from the second half of the 3 rd century A.D. with the 
Greek version of Judith 15, 2-7 spells the name of Bethulia BaxvAoua 
(line 16). 12 This form of the place name reflects a West-Aramaic dialect 
with the monophthongization ay > a in Pax- and the change a > o/u in 
'ilahd > -vAoua, the upsilon being often used to transcribe Semitic i. The 
final -a of the emphatic state clearly indicates that the name is Aramaic, 
not Hebrew. "House of God" is obviously a symbolic name and Bethulia 
must be an imaginary city, endowed with a theophorous name for the pur- 
pose of the historical romance. 

A third symbolic place name occurs in Judith 4, 6: Bavxo|iea9ai|i, 
mentioned after Bethulia. It was explained by D.E. Gershenson as "House 
of banquets" with a plural oimisteh following the paragogic vowel o. 13 
However, the Hebrew plural is mistayot and the juxtaposition "House of 
God" and "House of banquets" does not seem to make much sense. One 
should rather look at the old interpretation of A. Condamin, who related 
|iea9ai|i to mastema, "enmity", 14 a qualification of the devil in the Book 

8 F. Stummer, op. cit. (n. 4). 

9 S. Klein, Das Fremdenhaus der Synagoge, "Monatschrift fur Geschichte und 
Wissenschaft des Judentums" 76 (1932), p. 546-556 (see p. 552). 

10 A. Sperber, The Bible in Aramaic IV A, Leiden 1968, p. 121. 

11 E. D^browa, Gaugamela 331 p.n.e., Warszawa 1988, p. 51-56. 

12 J. Schwartz, Un fragment grec du Livre de Judith, "Revue Biblique" 53 (1946), 
p. 534-537, PI. VII. 

13 D.E. Gershenson, Baitomesthaim in the Book of Judith, "Henoch" 19 (1997), 
p. 51-55. 

14 A. C o n d a m i n, Un pseudonyme de Samarie dans le Livre de Judith, "Recherches 
de Science Religieuse" 1 (1910), p. 570-571; cf. R. Tournay, rev. in "Revue Biblique" 
71 (1964), p. 613. 
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of Jubilees and of evil angels in the 4QApocryphon of Jeremiah C from 
Qumran. 15 However, the Greek transcription indicates that we do not have 
here the common noun mastema, but the active participle af el mastem 
{mstym < mstym), "accuser, adversary". The juxtaposition of the "House 
of God" and of the "House of the Adversary" suggests recognizing here an 
influence of the Zoroastrian dualism of Ahuramazda and Angra Mainyu, 
and a possible allusion to the Last Judgment, supposed to take place in the 
Plain of Esdrelon, where God shall destroy his Adversary, represented by 
Holophernes and his army. 

Symbolic toponyms occur further in Judith 7, 18. They are hidden 
behind the unknown place names Egrebel, Chus, and Mochmur, where 
the Edomites and the Ammonites are supposed to have sent some of their 
men. It is useless to try to identify these places, as authors generally do. 
The whole clause aims at making these neighbours of Judah ridiculous. 
Egrebel (EypePnA) hides the Aramaic phrase '"gar Bel or the plural 'agre 
Bel, "wages of Bel". The word '"gar does not occur in Hebrew, only in 
Aramaic, 16 and it is qualified here by the Babylonian theonym Bel. Chus 
(Xoug) seems to be either the Hebrew word hus, "outside", "outskirts", 
or more likely the Aramaic infinitive I'-hiis, "to partition". 17 Mochmur 
(Mojcuoup) is probably the Aramaic noun m e hammar or mahmar, "heap 
of rubbish". It occurs in Targum Jonathan to Is. 17, 1, where m e hamm e ra 
translates Hebrew mappdld, "heap of debris". 18 Read in Aramaic, the sen- 
tence seems to mean : "and they sent some of their number to the south 
and the east for the wages of Bel in order to partition (them) in the ravine 
(called) Heap of rubbish". Such a description of the reward of Ammonites 
and Edomites must reflect reminiscences of disparaging acts or attitudes 
attributed to these neighbours of Judah. The intervention of "Tobiah the 
Ammonite minister" (Neh. 2, 1), opposed to the rebuilding of the walls 
of Jerusalem by Nehemiah, 19 may justify this antagonism. The massive 



15 Especially 4Q387 and 4Q390. 

16 M. Jastrow, A Dictionary of the Targumim, the Talmud Babli and Yerushalmi, 
and the Midrashic Literature I, New York 1886, p. 14a; M. Sokoloff, A Dictionary of 
Jewish Palestinian Aramaic of the Byzantine Period, Ramat-Gan 1990, p. 34-35; idem, 
A Dictionary of Jewish Babylonian Aramaic of the Talmudic and Geonic Periods, Ramat- 
Gan 2002, p. 80-8 1 . 

17 M. Jastrow, op. cit. (n. 16), p. 437b; M. Sokoloff, op. cit. (n. 16), A Diction- 
ary of Jewish Palestinian Aramaic, p. 192. 

18 A. Sperber, The Bible in Aramaic III, Leiden 1962, p. 34. 

19 Neh. 3, 4.7; 6, 1.12.17-19. 
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presence of Edomites in southern Judah, the so-called Idumaea, especial- 
ly at Maqqedah, may also explain the feeling of the writer towards this 
non- Jewish population, settled there in Persian times. All these pseudo- 
toponyms seem to confirm Heltzer's opinion that the Greek version of the 
Book of Judith was translated from Aramaic. 

The second important question is whether the story of the Book of 
Judith is based on authentic history (p. 51-70). The Author considers that 
its most likely historical nucleus is an event related to an anti-Persian up- 
rising at the time of Artaxerxes III (358-338 B.C.). 20 This may reasonably 
be inferred from the attack made by Holophernes and Bagoas on Judaea. 
In Artaxerxes' campaign against Phoenicia and Egypt, both men were 
among the king's chief generals. Bagoas is known from various sources 
and Holophernes is mentioned by Diodorus XXXI, 19, 2-3. The spelling 
of his name still seems to echo the Old Persian indistinct articulation of 
l/r and be paralleled at Persepolis by the Elamite notation u-ra of *aura 
with the monophthongization an > o/u 21 The name must mean "Lord's 
Radiance" (*Auri-farnd-). 22 The writer probably used a reliable source re- 
cording events in ca. 343-340 B.C. and possibly echoed also by Josephus 
Flavius. 23 Since the Persian king was not named, while the Achaemenid 
context was quite clear, Holophernes became the central figure of the 
story. 24 



20 Not 458-436, as printed on p. 70. A similar dating of the event was proposed by 
A. Alt, Zur Geschichte der Grenze zwischen Judda und Samaria, "Palastinajahrbuch" 31 
(1935), p. 94-111 (seep. 108-109), reprinted in A. Alt, Kleine Schriften zur Geschichte des 
Volkes Israel II, Miinchen 2 1959, p. 359. 

21 The final yod of Holophernes' name 'lyprny in Hebrew midrashim indicates a pro- 
nounced final -a; this spelling corresponds to a written y or yy in Galilean Aramaic, like 
in byt sryy, "Beth-Shearim", recorded as Bsoapa, in kpr smyy, "Kefar Simay", handed 
down phonetically as [Kart]apoi|ia, and in the variant spellings b 'h and b 'yy, "wishing", 
in Galilean Aramaic. 

22 J. Ta vernier, Iranica in the Achaemenid Period (ca. 550-330 B.C.). Lexicon 
of Old Iranian Proper Names and Loanwords, attested in Non-Iranian Texts (OLA 158), 
Leuven 2007, p. 128. The spelling 'lyp(w)rny of some Hebrew midrashim corresponds 
probably to the one of the Semitic original (cf here above, n. 21), while 'wl(w)pyrnws 
reproduces the Greek or Latin form of the name. 

23 Josephus Flavius, Jewish Antiquities XI, 7, 1, § 297-301. Cf. E. Lipiiiski, 
rev. in "Palamedes" 3 (2008), s. 241-242. 

24 He became a general of Darius according to the version of the Judith story re- 
ported by the Byzantine chronicler John Malalas (5 lh century), and a general of Xerxes ac- 
cording to the Suidas lexicon; cf. A.M. Dubarle, La mention de Judith dans la litterature 
ancienne, juive et chretienne, "Revue Biblique" 66 (1959), p. 514-549 (see p. 543-546). 
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The Author does therefore not follow the opinion of Y.M. Grintz, 
who dated the assumed historical background of the story to the reign 
of Artaxerxes II Memnon, more precisely to the satraps' great revolt in 
366-360 B.C. 25 One could recall here that the identification of the Neb- 
uchadnezzar of the Greek version with Artaxerxes III Ochus was already 
proposed by Sulpicius Severus (ca. 360-420) in his Historia Sacra II, 14- 
16. 26 The Author stresses besides that even the name of Y e hudit may be 
historical, since it occurs in Persian times as an authentic proper name (p. 
23-24). However, considering the symbolic use of pseudo-toponyms, the 
name of Judith must be symbolic as well, notwithstanding the fact that it 
is attested in Egypt as a real anthroponym. 

The Author further notices that the qualification uioOcoxoc; in Judith 
4, 10, applying to a "day labourer", corresponds to a social condition in 
the Achaemenid period (p. 35-40). He seizes this opportunity to examine 
the case of A^icop, "the leader of all the Ammonites" (Judith 5, 5 etc.), 
who is called nioOcoxog in Judith 6, 3 and 5 (p. 37-40, also p. 49-50). 
This qualification seems to indicate that "day labourer" is a too restrictive 
translation of the word. "Hireling" or "wage-labourer" would be a better 
interpretation, the more so because |aio96<; designates the pay of soldiers 
in Hellenistic times. 27 Achior's name does not appear in the Judaeo-Arabic 
midrash of Rabbi Nissim ben Jacob {ca. 990-1 062). 28 It is spelled 'kywr or 
'klwr in some Hebrew versions and Achior is supposed there to be a king's 
"official", hgmwn, a title borrowed from Greek. If 'kywr is the original 
spelling of the name, the latter can hardly be Semitic. Instead, it might 
be a Persian anthroponym composed of ha/d(y)-, "friend(ly)", and aura-, 
"lord", although ha%a- is transcribed 'h in Egypto-Aramaic. 

The Author does not discuss these questions in a broader context and 
he never refers to the publications of A.M. Dubarle, who dealt several 
times with the basic problems of the Book of Judith. 29 Now, the different 

25 Y.M. Grintz, Sefer Y'hudit, Jerusalem 1957; idem, The Hebrew Literature in 
the Persian Period, in: Jubilee Volume in Honor Ch. Albeck, Jerusalem 1963, p. 123-151 
(in Hebrew). 

26 PL XX, 137-139; CSEL I, 79-83. 

27 See already: H. Berve, Das Alexanderreich I, Miinchen 1926, p. 193-195. 

28 The most accessible Hebrew translation from the Arabic original is A. J e 1 1 i n e k's 
Bet ha-Midrash I, Leipzig 1853, p. 130-131 (reprint: Jerusalem 1938, 1967). See further, 
here below, n. 34 and 35. 

29 A.M. Dubarle, Les textes divers du Livre de Judith. A propos d'un ouvrage 
recent, "Vetus Testamentum" 8 (1958), p. 344-373; idem, La mention de Judith dans la 
litterature ancienne, juive et chretienne, "Revue Biblique" 66 (1959), p. 514-549; idem, 
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names given to the foreign king in the various versions of the story - Neb- 
uchadnezzar, Darius, Xerxes, Seleucus - show that the king was nameless 
initially. This was very likely the case of the other protagonists as well, 
since the names of Judith, Holophernes, Achior, and Bethulia do not ap- 
pear in the midrash of Rabbi Nissim ben Jacob, while Jerusalem was the 
city attacked by the foreign, nameless king. 30 He is apparently a Seleucid 
monarch, since the Jews are supposed to pursue their enemies as far as 
Antioch. However, this geographical detail does not seem to be original, 
because the name of Seleucus would have appeared as well, like in the 
version published by M. Gaster. 31 Besides, the other versions of the story 
mention different place names, like Damascus in the Greek text. Giving 
names to initially nameless characters or sites is a common feature of 
story-tales inserted in a historical or pseudo-historical context. 

In fact, the main characters of original story-tales, orally transmitted, 
are usually nameless. 32 Therefore, the story included in Rabbi Nissim b. 
Jacob's collection of folktales in Judaeo-Arabic has the flavour of a quasi- 
original account, not related to precise historical events. Nissim b. Jacob 
of Kairouan (ca. 990-1060) was a Talmudic scholar and headed a school 
in his native city. His writings in Arabic apparently covered the entire Ba- 
bylonian Talmud, although only parts of them have so far come to light, 33 
but his best-known work is the collection of stories and folktales taken 
from early sources. It has been translated several times in Hebrew, but the 
Arabic original was discovered in the 19 th century and published in 1933 
by J.J. Obermann, a scholar native from Warsaw. 34 H.Z. Hirschberg, na- 



Judith. Formes et sens des diverses traditions (Analecta Biblica 24), Rome 1966; idem, 
L'authenticite des textes hebreux de Judith, "Biblica" 50 (1969), p. 187-211; 56 (1975), 
p. 503-511. 

30 A.M. Dubarle, art. cit. (n. 24), "Revue Biblique" 66 (1959), p. 516-518. 

31 M. Gaster, An Unknown Hebrew Version of the History of Judith, "Proceedings 
of the Society of Biblical Archaeology" 16 (1893-94), p. 156-163, reedited in: M. Gas- 
ter, Studies and Texts on Folklore, Magics, Mediaeval Romance, Hebrew Apocrypha, and 
Samaritan Archaeology , New York 1925-28, vol. I, p. 86-91 (discussion), vol. Ill, p. 3 1-32 
(text). The Hebrew text is published also in: M. Gaster, The Exempla of the Rabbis, be- 
ing a Collection of Examples, Apologues, and Tales, New York 1924, No. 251. Cf. A.M. 
Dubarle, art. cit. (n. 24), "Revue Biblique" 66 (1959), p. 515-516. 

32 H.Gunkel, Das Mdrchen imAlten Testament, Tubingen 1921, p. 26, 160-161. 

33 A discussion of his work and selections can be found in S. Abramson, Rav Nissim 
Ga'on, Jerusalem 1965. 

34 J.J. Obermann, The Arabic Original of Ibn ShdhTn's Book of Comfort (Yale 
Oriental Series 17), New Haven 1933, p. 93-97 with the Judith story. 
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tive from Tarnopol, translated this Arabic text into Hebrew, when he was 
a research fellow at the Hebrew University. 35 

The 19 th story of the collection appears as a forerunner of the Book 
of Judith. In fact, as mentioned above, the names of Judith, Holophernes, 
Achior, and Bethulia do not occur in the story, while Jerusalem was the 
city attacked by the foreign, nameless king. However, the situation of Je- 
rusalem attacked by a foreign monarch, but not captured by him, could 
suggest two historical circumstances to the mind of the storytellers: the 
siege of Jerusalem by Sennacherib, who came in 701 B.C. with his Assyr- 
ian army from Nineveh, and the first siege of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnez- 
zar II, in 597 B.C. Both possible insertions of the folktale in a historical 
context are still echoed in the Greek version of the Book of Judith, which 
telescopes the two events and creates the "Nebuchadnezzar, who reigned 
over the Assyrians from his capital, Nineveh" (Judith 1, 1). His Median 
adversary Arphaxad was instead borrowed from the Table of Nations, in 
Gen. 11, 32 or I Chron. 1, 17, at the time when the two names , rp, "Arab" 
(<Neo-Assyrian km Ar-pa-a-a), and KM, "Chaldaean", were already linked 
by mistake, resulting in 'rpksd. 36 The Chelodites of Judith 1, 6 are issued 
from the Late Babylonian spelling Kaldu, "Chaldaean". 

These elements go probably back to two different oral versions of 
the story and they have been added at a later stage of the tradition to the 
first enlarged form of the Book of Judith. In the reviewer's opinion, the 
folktale aiming initially at entertaining listeners and boosting their spirit 
has been inserted by storytellers in various historical contexts, which fin- 
ished by coalescing. The final shape of the romance, as mentioned above, 
probably alludes to the little known events from the years 343-340 B.C., 
but a somewhat later redactor added several symbolic place names and 
personal names, that appear in the Greek text. The latter seems therefore 
to represent one of the latest phases of the development of the folktale and 
it integrates elements taken from its various versions, which continued 
circulating for quite a long period. 

In the important article on Nehemiah's social and fiscal reforms in 
Judah (p. 71-93), written twenty years ago, the Author states that he ac- 
cepts the order of the governors of Judah according to the list of N. Avigad 



35 H.Z. Hirschberg, Rabbi Nissim ben Jacob from Kairouan: Hibbur ydfeh me- 
ha-Yesu'dh, Jerusalem 1954, 19"' story. 

36 E. L i p i n s k i, Les Semites selon Gen 10, 21-30 et 1 Chr 1, 1 7-23, "Zeitschrift fur 
Althebraistik" 6 (1993), p. 193-215 (see p. 193-198). 
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(p. 75, n. 20)." Now, Avigad interpreted the word phw' in the sense of 
"governor", while the phw' was a lower rang official, initially responsible 
for stopping jars with wine or oil. The word was borrowed from Akkadian 
pehu, "caulker", 38 and it occurs also in Egypto-Aramaic. 39 The traditional 
translation of Achaemenid qastu by "bowland" (p. 81, n. 55) semantically 
makes little sense, since this word, attested in Aramaic already in the 7 th 
century B.C., is a derivative of qss, "to gather (up)". It designated a kind 
of settlement and must mean something like "group", "community", as 
suggested by early cuneiform uru BAN and m BAN. 40 Sanballat the Horonite 
is called "governor of Samaria" (p. 49, 87), like done by most authors, 
who apparently assume that in the 5 th century B.C. only one man was 
called Sanballat in Palestine. Now, Beth-Horon was a strategic place 18 
km north-west of Jerusalem, but it was no capital of the Samaria province. 
The man in question may have been the military commander of Beth- 
Horon in the mid-5 th century B.C. 

While the Author's study of the epigraphic evidence concerning a 
Jewish settlement at Kition in the Achaemenid period conserves its ba- 
sic value (p. 95-117), one should remember, once again, that it was writ- 
ten twenty yeas ago. In the reviewer's opinion, some marginal questions 
should be viewed nowadays in a different way. The traditional identifica- 
tion of 'lys' with Alashia (p. 115) cannot be sustained without admitting a 
scribal error in Gen. 10, 4; I Chron 1, 7, and Ez. 27, 7. Since the Table of 
Nations contains some foreign personal names, '/ys' juxtaposed to Tarsh- 
ish and qualifying far-away islands that provide purple (Ez. 27, 7) must 
be the name of Ulysses. 41 The Kittim of the Arad ostraca appear only in 
inscriptions from Stratum VI, which is clearly separated from Stratum 
VII, as shown by Z. Herzog. 42 Now, the end of the short-lived Stratum VI 

37 N. Avigad, Bullae and Seals from a Post-Exilic Judean Archive (Qedem 4), Je- 
rusalem 1976, p. 35. 

38 CAD, P, p. 318b, with an additional attestation in "Bibliotheca Orientalis" 56 
(1999), col. 279. 

39 TAD I, A3. 3, 4; III, C3.4, 10; cf. E. Lip in ski, Celleriers de la province de Juda, 
"Transeuphratene" 1 (1989), p. 107-109. 

40 E. Lipinski, Qastu in Achaemenian Babylonia, in: Iranica Selecta. Studies in 
Honour of Prof. Wojciech Skalmowski, ed. A. van Tongerloo (Silk Road Studies VIII), 
Turnhout2003,p. 143-152. 

41 Cf. E. Lipinski, Les Japhetites selon Gen 10, 2-4 et 1 Chr 1, 5-7, "Zeitschrift 
fur Althebraistik" 3 (1990), p. 40-53 (see p. 50-51). 

42 Z. Herzog, The Fortress Mound at Tel Arad. An Interim Report, "Tel Aviv" 29 
(2002), p. 3-109 (see p. 48-49). 
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should be related to the events of 582/1 B.C. (Jer. 52, 30). The Kittim from 
Stratum VI ostraca and the Ynm, "Greeks", of the jar No. 19 from the same 
room 637 are thus likely to be Greek mercenaries of the Babylonian army, 
garrisoned or operating in southern Judah after 587/6 B.C. 43 In this case, 
their presence at Arad does not reveal any close contacts between Judah 
and Kition (p. 116). 

According to Neh. 13, 25, flogging and plucking of beards was the 
punishment applied by Nehemiah to the Jews who have married foreign 
women, one of them being a son of the high priest (Neh. 13, 28). Now, 
as noticed by the Author, we learn from Plutarchus, Moralia 173 D, that 
Artaxerxes I (465-424 B.C.) prohibited this kind of punishment in the 
case of nobles, although it was commonly inflicted in the Achaemenid 
Empire. Since Nehemiah indiscriminately applied it to the Jewish culprits, 
most of whom were members of the upper classes, 44 he must have acted 
in this way before the king forbade this form of punishment for nobles 
and dignitaries, by all means before the death of Artaxerxes I in 424 B.C. 
The Author rightly infers from this information that Nehemiah was acting 
at the time of Artaxerxes I, before the abolition of flogging and plucking 
of beards in the case of nobles. Considering this apparently insignificant 
detail of Neh. 13, 25, any lowering of Nehemiah's date to the time of 
Artaxerxes II (404-359 B.C.) or Artaxerxes III (358-338 B.C.) appears 
thus as unsustainable (p. 207-212). Since the Author assumes that Ezra 
came to Jerusalem in the 7 th year of Artaxerxes I, i.e. in 458 B.C. (p. 158, 
223), the mission of Ezra would have preceded the arrival of Nehemiah. 
Nehemiah's measures against mixed marriages (Neh. 13) are the main 
reason, why the reviewer regards this opinion as unlikely: they cannot be 
understood, if Ezra some years earlier had carried his severe reformation 
in this matter (Ezra 9-10). 

The connection of the dog cemetery discovered at Ashkelon with the 
cult of Astarte (p. 213-217) seems to the reviewer quite hazardous. Such 
cemeteries, found also at Akko, al-Khalde, and Beirut, date from the Per- 
sian period and should be related to the Old Iranian view of the dog, as 
vividly expressed in the Videvdad. 45 Dogs, as beneficent animals, were 
treated like human beings in Zoroastrian jurisprudence and the discovery 
of a large dog cemetery at Ashkelon implies the presence of an important 



E. Lipinski, op. cit. (n. 5), p. 398. 

Compare Ezra 10, 18-44. 

E. Lipinski, Itineraria Phoenicia (OLA 127), Leuven 2004, p. 331-333. 
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Persian community. A marginal problem is raised by the Kition tariff CIS 

1, 86. 46 The 'stt 'bn (not 'dn) bbt mk[l] on side A, 13 are no "pillars of the 
Lord in the temple of Mekal" (p. 214-215), but "stone pillars in the enclo- 
sure plot", for mkl is here an architectonic term, probably borrowed from 
Greek u.aiceAA,ov/ \iOK&k'koc i . Similarly, 'stt mkl on side B, 5 are "the pillars 
of the enclosure". 

Four chapters deal with the Book of Esther. Historical problems are 
discussed in two chapters (p. 145-152, 201-206). The Author dates the 
composition of the book from the period between Xerxes and the cam- 
paign of Alexander the Great, i.e. between 465 and 331 B.C. (p. 147). 
His preference goes to the years following 340 B.C., when the Persians 
squashed the so-called "Tennes revolt", in which Judaea had participated. 
He nevertheless regards Xerxes as the only historical figure of the book 
(p. 206). The Author does not raise the tantalizing question how Esther, 
bearing the name of the goddess Ishtar, and Mardochaeus with his hy- 
pocoristic name recalling Marduk, the upper god of Babylon, could repre- 
sent the Jewish diaspora in the eyes of a pious reader. If the Book of Esther 
was really composed towards the end of the Persian period, its complete 
absence from the Qumran library might possibly be explained by such 
a surprising anthroponomy. 

In other two articles, the Author notices interesting parallel motives 
in the Book of Esther 2, 15; 4, 1-17 and in Herodotus III, 69 (p. 219-221), 
also in Esther 3, 19; 9, 10 and in Plutarchus' Moralia 173 E (p. 253-255). 
Such a research reveals popular and literary story-tales that appear to be 
common to the Near East and to the Greek world. Unfortunately, the in- 
dices hardly help finding these parallels in the book. For instance, Esther 

2, 15 is said to be discussed on p. 212 instead of p. 219, Esther 3, 19 on 
p. 241 instead of p. 253, etc. Despite this editorial misguidance, the col- 
lected articles of M. Heltzer will be very useful to scholars and students 
interesting in the biblical literature of the Persian period and in the history 
of the province of Judah during those two centuries. Few works dealing 
with this epoch witness such a knowledge of primary Hebrew, Aramaic, 
Phoenician, Greek, and cuneiform sources. 



KAI 37 ;TSSI 11, 33. 
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